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SOCIAL WORK: A NEW PROFESSION.* 

Two things the educated man wishes to be sure of in de- 
ciding his life-work, — he wishes to fill the place to which his 
particular talents are adapted; he desires to touch and affect 
what is vital in the life of his times. Let us consider first the 
particular nature of the demand which one's times make upon 
one. 

It is a truism that it is much easier to write the history of 
any past era than of the present. It is in particular much easier 
to sum up the ethical meaning of a situation in the past than 
of one which is now in solution. 

The traditions which are imparted to us in childhood remain, 
consciously or unconsciously, the standards by which our whole 
life is likely to be affected, notwithstanding all the later en- 
lightenment that may come to us. Three of the world's 
greatest geographers were once conversing together when this 
question arose : If you go to the bottom of your mind, where 
the most fixed and unalterable conceptions are, what concep- 
tion do you find there of the world? The reply of all three 
was, that suggested by the old square Mercator's projection 
maps in the little text-books which they had studied in school 
as children. In a real sense these great geographers were, in 
spite of themselves, still living in a flat world. 

What is it to-day to be a patriot? Being a patriot, to one's 
sub-conscious, if not to one's conscious thought, is being like 
those pictures of John Hancock and Sam Adams which we 
found in our earliest historical text-books. The atmosphere 
of patriotism is that which we inhaled as we listened to others 
or ourselves declaim the sentiments of the eighteenth century 
fathers of our country. 

It is one of the most convincing lessons of history that these 
very patriots were patriots only through a great summoning of 
themselves so as to grasp with the moral imagination the im- 
mediate and prospective bearing of the facts which actually con- 
fronted them. The men of that time whose lives lacked the full 
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sense of urgency, those who possessed cultivation and acquired 
wealth, were in their turn quite content with the conceptions 
of public duty which came to them from the great figures of 
their past, the men of seventeenth century Puritan days. As 
the American Revolution came on, — a great struggle which 
was an inevitable historical development, and must have been 
fought out on the soil of the mother country had it not arisen 
in the colonies, — all the first citizens of Boston with the excep- 
tion of John Hancock, and most of the first citizens of New 
York, were completely bewildered and baffled by the then pres- 
ent crisis, and could find no other recourse but to turn Tory 
and establish themselves in the Canadian provinces or return 
to England. 

A certain analogy to this situation is found in connection 
with the French Revolution. Among the members of the 
French Court were some of the most cultivated people the 
world has ever known. Part of their intellectual pastime was 
the dainty discussion of the very philosophy which was at the 
root of the discontent with the old regime, and they continued 
delicately bandying about its motives up to the very moment 
when the mob was at the Bastille, at the news of whose fall 
Charles James Fox cried out in the House of Commons, — 
"How much is this the 'greatest event in history, and how 
much the best!" 

How can one be satisfied, then, that one is not going to 
miss the whole point so far as the realities of the world of 
one's own day are concerned? To have had elaborate educa- 
tional privileges, it would appear, gives no certain assurance 
on this point. The one indispensable way in which to under- 
stand contemporary history is to understand contemporary 
people. If the first citizens of Boston in Revolutionary days 
had been more in contact with the sturdy mechanics of the 
town and the yeomen farmers of the country round about, 
they might have appreciated much more correctly the meaning 
of the situation which challenged them. If the cultivated mem- 
bers of the French Court had carried their interest in philo- 
sophical discussion to the point of finding out what it came to 
in the minds of the thoughtful middle classes or even in the 
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passions of the workmen, they might have added to all their 
other knowledge a better proportioned stock of the most im- 
portant knowledge of all. 

If you will pardon a personal experience or two, I can illus- 
trate more fully. A few years ago there was an exhibition in 
Boston of a remarkable collection of pictures. This exhibition 
was very largely attended, and as on Sunday afternoons there 
was no charge for admission, not only a large number but a 
great variety of people attended. I had already seen the pic- 
tures on a weekday afternoon, but went on Sunday afternoon 
for the sake of seeing the combination of people and pictures. 
It happened fortunately that I knew personally many represen- 
tative types of persons among the spectators. I talked about 
the pictures with the following : — 

1 . The caretaker of the collection, — a man who with no par- 
ticular training has become the one person who is always sought 
for just this responsible task, and who has incidentally come to 
have a sagacious sense as to the merit of pictures. 2. A plain- 
clothes detective, — a rough-and-ready sort of a man, whom I 
had known in connection with his varied services in the police 
department. 3. A young mechanic who belonged to the classes 
at the Prospect Union. 4. A group of shop-girls. 5. The pro- 
prietor of a large down-town store. 6. Several artists. 7. Sev- 
eral owners of pictures who had loaned them for the collection. 
I found, of course, that I learned a great deal more about the 
pictures on my second visit than I could by any chance have 
gained upon my first visit. 

Again, there was a few years ago a long and stubborn strike 
in a shoe-manufacturing town in Eastern Massachusetts. 
Among others, I was asked to go to this town and see whether 
I could get any light upon the situation. Here was a problem 
which in order to be understood in the least must be seen from 
the point of view of a variety of people. I had to see : — 1. Sev- 
eral Protestant ministers. 2. The Irish Catholic and the French 
Catholic priest. 3. Employers and their representatives. 
4. Shop foremen. 5. Storekeepers. 6. The day ended with a 
conference in a tenement house with six or eight men and 
women, representative strikers. 
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The new type of effort called social work .gets its distinctive 
quality in seeking first to understand, and secondly to affect, 
the problems of the community by means of direct contact with 
all sorts and conditions of men. Government, we now know, 
is not a tradition but a science, which must rely not only upon 
principles that were once derived from living facts in the past, 
and remain applicable in so far as these facts continue to be 
living, but upon principles got by actual wrestling with many 
new situations. That type of government which subsists en- 
tirely or largely upon traditions of the past is naturally much 
more concerned with the methods of government than with its 
aims. As the co-ordination of government with the developing 
needs of the people is imperfect and incomplete, the mere tech- 
nical efficiency of administration is highly emphasized, while 
conditions among the people become such as to corrupt good 
government at its source. It goes without saying also that a 
government whose vision is fixed on the past is doing little to 
anticipate the rising issues or to be in a state of preparedness 
for new needs in the life of the people. In a community whose 
public standards become thus belated the same lack of vitality 
also affects its private and voluntary collective life. The in- 
stitutions of industry and culture, enormously progressive as 
they may be within certain lines, — and perhaps on account of 
that very progress, — come to have but a partial and ineffectual 
grasp upon what is in the last analysis the only issue, — the 
properly proportioned and distributed welfare of the entire 
community. 

The new social work profession has for its object to restore 
to its true place in the fields of politics, industry and culture 
this end and aim of all things in the life we are now living. 

In the effort to make rapprochement with things as they 
now are, there are two great social forces to be understood and 
at first hand grappled with, — democracy and cosmopolitanism. 
It is probable that the knowledge of these forces to which we 
have as yet attained is in the relation which the prelude bears 
to the play. Their great developments lie not in the past, but 
in the present and in the future. They must be studied on the 
move. The old way of seeing a boat race was to sit still and 
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see the race disappear in the distance. The new way is to see 
it by racing with it. That is the only way in which the swift 
and sudden movement of these great social forces can be esti- 
mated and affected. 

For the future, democracy is not merely a scheme of govern- 
mental administration, but an ethical system applying to all 
departments of life. It involves a larger degree of public serv- 
ice such as to meet new and pressing common needs. It holds 
to the principle of equal opportunity to all for the proper de- 
velopment of the physical and spiritual powers. It is moving 
toward a more highly organized and more productive type of 
industry. Social work stands for an effort on the part of those 
who represent some type of privilege or resource to study and 
in experimental ways to serve the human needs and desires 
which are the urgent forces back of this great tendency. It 
aims to bring together people belonging to separated classes, 
and for certain purposes to organize little groups or societies 
in which the resources of life shall be in wider commonalty 
spread. It means through such experiments to lead the way 
toward a further and broader adjustment with the life of the 
people, — toward mutualization, so to speak, on the part not only 
of the government but of the university and the industrial cor- 
poration. Its endeavor ai every point is to train the people to 
trust the expert ; but it stands distinctly for the principle that in 
most cases, to say the least, the expert must be such in the ap- 
plication of his knowledge and capacity to the precise needs of 
the total constituency in whose behoof the knowledge and capa- 
city exists. It is because so many experts know little or nothing 
as to the life of the masses of people that the people reject them, 
choosing rather from among their own number those who have 
this to them more important branch of expertness. 

As to cosmopolitanism, — in this country that problem of 
the contact and conflict of racial types which faces other nations 
from without, we have nearly everywhere within arm's length. 
The cautions which have been suggested with regard to over- 
reachings on the part of such noble national traditions as our 
own become tenfold more forcible when we have to do with the 
conglomerate social impulses of people who as a rule, by the 
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very fact of their presence here, show that they have been under 
government encrusted with age-long despotism, inefficiency, 
corruption. It is their nemesis that they bring with them 
some of the seeds of this contagion, coming to our shores with 
little or no training in constructive citizenship, largely lacking 
even in elementary education, and having an economic standard 
that for the time, at least, threatens the welfare of our working 
classes. The social worker undertakes to see that these 
strangers when they arrive, are not met only by the most de- 
grading influences in our civilization, but come in touch, as soon 
as possible, with what is uplifting in citizenship, in education 
and in industry. He lays increasing stress upon getting these 
new members of the community established upon an economic 
basis of self-respect, not only for their own sakes, but because 
American patriotism has to do essentially not only with certain 
great political ideas, but with an advanced type of material 
welfare. 

The social worker in this connection applies the results of his 
study and travel toward bringing to light all the best character- 
istic traits and intellectual inheritances of people representing 
the different nationalities and races. By recognizing and pro- 
tecting these qualities he is able to help the immigrant in making 
the proper relation between the old life and the new, and to 
encourage him in holding his family loyally together through 
the anxious time when the children are going so eagerly into 
all the life of the new and strange country. The result of such 
effort is what in the aggregate will make a contribution of the 
greatest importance to the variety and resource of our future 
national life. Politically America is a federal union. In its 
racial character and its type of civilization in general it must 
be that also. Social work has to do with the building up of a 
natural federation among all our different racial groups, which 
will in reasonable degree preserve all that is valuable in the 
heredity and traditions of each type, but will link all types 
together into a universal yet coherent and distinctively Ameri- 
can nationality. 

The social worker thus serves to unite the now scattered 
industrial, racial, and religious elements that are thrown to- 
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gether to make up the population particularly of our great 
city communities. He establishes bits of neutral territory 
where the descendant of the Puritans may meet the chosen 
leaders among the immigrants from Italy, Russia, and the Le- 
vant; where the capitalist may meet the trade unionist; where 
the scholar may meet the ingenious practical mechanic, or per- 
haps the philosopher or poet of the people ; where the Protestant 
may meet the Catholic ; where the Christian may meet the Jew ; 
and where all can by establishing friendly relations, aside from 
and in advance of the conflicts of social sectionalism, come to 
consider their common interests with regard to particular 
steps in political development, industrial progress, or the bet- 
terment of family life and neighborly intercourse. No mistake 
can be greater than to think that social work has to do merely 
with sporadic labors of compassion, with the drudgery of en- 
deavoring to uplift a few individuals only out of the hopeless 
social residuum while the great forces of society continue all 
undisturbed to develop directly or as by-products their train of 
social evils. It has taken a considerable part in the noteworthy 
developments of city government toward improving social 
conditions among the mass of city population. It is leading in 
a marked way toward the development of additional oppor- 
tunities of training, academic, industrial, and physical, for the 
eighty or ninety per cent, of our children whose education ends 
with the grammar school. It has been and is taking an 
active share in the large and growing movement both among 
workmen and employers and among the general public for the 
improvement of all the conditions of labor. There is no person 
who has a greater task upon his hands than the social worker, 
who touches more sides of life and finds himself in co-operation 
with a greater variety of people representing all classes in the 
community. 

Social work is in its intention, and to an increasing degree 
in its results, in the nature of unofficial statesmanship. Here 
lies the real force of its claim upon the university man. We are 
told from time to time by some of our foremost public teachers 
and leaders that under existing conditions politics is to the 
educated man a duty, but can hardly be a career. We are told 
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that it is incumbent upon every man to give some portion of his 
time to serving the best needs of the public administration, but 
that so long as there is so much corruption in politics the man 
who not having ample private means enters a political career, 
involves himself in the risk of having to choose between his 
honor and a proper living for himself and his children ; a risk 
which the young man is explicitly advised not to take. That 
the political career of a man without independent means does 
involve a possibility of this alternative is undoubtedly true, but 
that for the sake of serving his country, particularly at the 
present crisis when it is admitted to be thus seriously threatened 
by internal foes, a patriot should not be willing to confront such 
a choice is certainly a new and strange sort of ethical doctrine. 
It scarcely harmonizes with the sentiments of men who pledged 
their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor to their coun- 
try in its need; of women who at one time or another faced 
every privation to urge their husbands and brothers into their 
country's defence; of sons and daughters who rejoiced in ham- 
pered lives and restricted careers on account of the names they 
bore. Without warrant in the past, such teaching falls sadly 
short of the demands as well as of the actual working motives 
of the present. 

This new type of effort stands for the fact that in times of 
peace the same high patriotic devotion may be as absolutely 
required as in times of war. It calls upon young men to enter 
upon a definite and absorbing career of public service at those 
points where the public need is greatest. It opens the way in 
some cases to political action and to public office. It brings 
men into a political activity of that sort which has to do not only 
with correcting the technique of government in our cities, but 
with humanizing them through causing them more largely to 
meet great collective human needs. Aside from direct contact 
with the government, it undertakes more and more to build up, 
first in local units, and then in larger federations, a kind of 
moral municipality and commonwealth, including all existing 
organizations and institutions that advance the general good, 
and such new enterprises as rapidly developing conditions re- 
quire. 
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The social work profession thus provides a distinct and in- 
viting opportunity for those university men who feel the moral 
attraction of public service, but have thought that conditions 
being as they are, the door to such opportunity is closed. Here 
it is possible for such a man to lay out before himself a continu- 
ous, consecutive career, in which may be included public office 
so far and so long as political and ethical conditions allow; 
active political effort in support of good administrative poli- 
cies and in opposition to bad; the development under private 
auspices of experiments towards social betterment which may 
in due time prove worthy of being made part of the public 
administration; the strengthening of old and the creation 
of new organizations designed to render that fundamental serv- 
ice of elevating the electorate, and so making possible through 
an improved citizenship entirely new standards of public ad- 
ministrative rectitude and efficiency. Let no man feel, there- 
fore, that there is anything other than a wide-open opportunity 
for his entering permanently into what is essentially, and even 
to a considerable extent, technically, the work of the public 
administration of the community. 

Social work within its wide scope includes the extension of 
all the older callings so as to meet new and pressing needs. The 
university settlement, located in the midst of a vast congested 
area of the great city, has been likened to the monastery of the 
middle ages, which centered in itself resources for every sort of 
productive human service. One social worker is primarily a 
doctor, another a lawyer, another a teacher, another a clergy- 
man, another an artist, another a musician, another a business 
man, another a sanitary expert, another a politician. The only 
common requisites for all are human feeling, a sense of humor, 
and the spirit of moral adventure. In all these spheres of work 
the effort is not only to push out into new territory, and to bring 
the best training and capacity to bear upon the needs which 
exist among new constituencies of those who cannot seek out 
and command such high-grade service, but definitely to create 
new agencies, new institutions, new laws, which will in large 
ways actually shut off at their source the influences which pro- 
duce great social miseries and iniquities. In social work the 
Vol. XVI— No. 1. 3 
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lawyer not only defends the victim of injustice, but classifies 
the forms of injustice which he sees about him and undertakes 
by appealing in one form or other to the public administration, 
to reduce or even abolish whole types of injustice. The doctor 
endeavors to provide better care in cases of illness, but is more 
intent upon general sanitary inspection, upon training in cook- 
ery and instruction in personal hygiene ; upon the establishment 
of public baths, playgrounds, and gymnasiums, so as to make it 
more possible for the masses of children in crowded districts 
to grow up into healthy adult life. The teacher, while striving 
to secure for the people some increase of general educational 
opportunity, is more concerned about such industrial training 
as will definitely equip them for the real demands of life, and 
strives to overcome those economic handicaps which often pre- 
vent children of talent, or even of genius, among the working 
classes from realizing upon their capacities. The moral leader, 
perceiving that the sort of guidance and inspiration which might 
serve among the well-to-do has only a partial appeal where 
there are so many adverse moral conditions, finds himself giv- 
ing a large part of his time to organizations for clearing the 
way for the new generation so that the hard environment can 
no longer so greatly restrict the free outgrowth of the spiritual 
nature. The business man, realizing that it is his function to 
provision the community, endeavors so far as may be to outdo 
and have done with charity, providing good housing and 
good food upon the most reasonable business terms, organiz- 
ing thrift, seeking to better the means by which employment 
is found, and initiating experiments toward improving the con- 
ditions under which labor is done and raising the standard of 
wages. 

The field of effort opened by social work offers peculiar op- 
portunities to women, some of whom have attained the highest 
distinction in it. To a large extent it is a perfectly natural 
extension of the interests and duties of the woman in her own 
home and in normal neighborhood society. It may be said that 
this type of activity affords women the same opportunity for 
preeminence as does the writing of fiction and the stage, because 
in the same way it opens up to them an enlarged perspective of 
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their hereditary and accustomed concerns. In undertaking 
to re-establish healthful home conditions and neighborhood re- 
lations in communities where these fundamental social units 
have become disintegrated, the enlightened woman is simply 
making new and large adaptations of the specialized capacities 
which she has by nature and by training. Whatever may be 
said about the propriety of women's entering the regular pro- 
fessions and public life, and of the possibility of their develop- 
ing their best capacities and achieving the highest order of 
success in such callings, social work has provided for them a 
direct avenue through which by successive and inevitable steps 
they have permanently and indisputably expanded the scope 
and deepened the value of home and neighborhood reconstruc- 
tion so as to make it a sort of semi-public or even public service. 
In those opportunities of social work which deal with public 
education, the improvement of industrial conditions and the 
better administration of social service departments of city gov- 
ernment, — here also women are drawing deeply and with 
abundant good results upon interests and capacities which in 
earlier days found their fulfilment only in the rearing of the 
family, in carrying on a variety of domestic industries, and in 
the ordering of the material conditions and the internal and 
external human relations involved in the life of the household. 

Not the least interesting aspect of the social work profession 
is in its bringing men and women together in a common work 
in which their cooperation is based on an unmistakably sound 
and real type of equality between the sexes. It is clear on the 
face of it to the men in such a group of workers that the women 
have a large range of power and a vital authority not based on 
any theory, but on the facts of the ages, affecting the whole 
scheme of tasks in hand and the largest results that can come 
from them. On the other hand, the women workers have that 
first-hand understanding of men in their distinctive activities 
which comes from working in essential coordination with them. 

I have said that social work is intended to have a peculiar 
closeness of relation to the historic forces of the present. It 
deals, however, with advancing historical forces. It is not 
indeed concerned with distant Utopias, but on the other hand 
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it leaves behind the ethical perspective of the past, even of the 
immediate past, except so far as to preserve respect for yester- 
day's motive in forming a postulate for the work of to-morrow. 
The idealism of the social worker is of the opportunist, possi- 
bilist type. He seeks to take each successive next step towards 
a better social order, which he dares to dream of but does not 
expect to see let down from the skies. So also the social 
worker is not primarily a builder of institutions. He seeks 
first of all to permeate existing institutions with a new spirit, 
thus gaining for his cause the driving force of the acquired 
momentum of this existing institutional life. Where suitable 
organizations do not exist to accomplish results which seem 
desirable and important, he creates such organizations; but as 
soon as may be he cuts them adrift, leaving them to go on by 
their inherent forces, and trusting that they will gradually 
gather for themselves the general support of the conservative 
elements in the community. 

It will have been seen that though I have not specifically re- 
ferred to the personal opportunity which social work offers one 
to find the fulfilment of one's particular tastes and capacities, 
yet the variety of interest and activity which it includes must 
have shown that nearly every sort of temperament and intellec- 
tual trait could find at one point or other a large and inviting 
outlet. This field of effort by its broad range offers the young 
man special chances in the first place in the way of discovering 
what are his real aptitudes. Many men, however long their 
course of training, do not make this discovery until they have 
become involved in affairs. Social work represents a kind of 
practical university, including the application of all sorts of 
sound training to comparatively new fields of life. 

To the man who has become clear as to his own inclinations, 
there is an early opportunity to specialize and gain new and 
original results at least on the side of applied science and skill. 
He can be sure that he will be tilling a fallow field, where his 
labor in due time will count for large results. Along with 
ample material for the exercise of the technical sense, there is 
the constant refreshment that comes of the many-sided contact 
with previously little known aspects of human nature. 
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In many cases the social worker finds himself in a community 
of practical scholars which continues for him that sort of inspira- 
tion which a man often sadly misses when he leaves the atmos- 
phere of the university to enter upon his working life. There 
is often also a peculiarly happy fellowship between such a 
worker, attached to one of the regular professions, and many 
other members of his profession who are following the or- 
dinary and usual lines of their calling, he and they finding that 
there is much more material for intellectual interchange than 
if he were not a sort of pioneer at one of the outposts of his 
profession. Indeed, he contributes for his part not only in- 
structive details as to his professional experiences from day to 
day but brings back to the main body of his particular profes- 
sion new suggestion and stimulus as to the larger field of service 
which that profession should render to the community as a 
whole. It may fairly be said that social work not only offers 
a special ethical opportunity to the individual but that it stands 
for an important group of experiments in vocational ethics, 
in determining the new and broader lines of social service which 
the different professions and occupations must be called upon to 
fill in order to advance the welfare of the nation and the prog- 
ress of civilization. 

I want just to touch upon the personal economic problem 
which nearly every man has to face in considering his future 
career. This type of work had its beginning in England where 
there is so strong a tradition as to the dignity of public service 
that it is almost taken for granted that every man of inde- 
pendent means will devote at least part of his time to the 
interests of the community. Social work, looked at as not 
being distinct from public service, has thus drawn in a con- 
siderable number of the younger generation of men of this 
type, some of whom have already entered public office, and have 
distinguished themselves in municipal councils, in Parliament, 
and in Colonial administration. 

In this country, unfortunately, the tradition as to public serv- 
ice has been rather the reverse of that in England, although 
sentiment on this point is fast changing. But we have a smaller 
proportion of young men with independent resources, and even 
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in such cases there are very often special business responsibili- 
ties or family claims, which, in the absence of such a social 
sentiment as exists in England, in many cases deter these men 
from giving their time to new forms of social service. The 
point has already been reached, however, in the development of 
social work in this country where it is seen that definite finan- 
cial provision must be made so that as far as possible men who 
have the inclination and capacity for such work shall not be 
hindered of their opportunity on account of lack of financial 
resources. It is not to be supposed that the time will ever come 
when there will be large incomes in the social work profession ; 
but the time is already reached when in many cases in all our 
chief cities, incomes are provided which at an average are on a 
par with those of the clerical and educational professions. 

Aside from those who undertake to make a permanent 
career of such work, much valuable service can be rendered by 
men who enter it for a time, intending to go into some of the 
regular professions later on, or by men who enter one of the 
regular professions but give a certain amount of their spare 
time in social work allied to that of their professions. There 
is sufficient data to prove that these temporary or voluntary 
social workers not only render valuable service as such, but 
acquire peculiarly important experience as bearing upon many 
of the new problems that" are pressing upon their professions 
as a whole. To give a single illustration, — a constantly in- 
creasing amount of legal practice is concerned with difficulties 
between employer and employe. There are already men who 
have attained distinction as lawyers partly on account of their 
trained ability in handling such questions, and this trained 
ability is to a considerable extent owing to the practical ex- 
perience in social work which they had after leaving the law 
school. 

It is of course a most vital fact with regard to social work 
that it had its origin in the universities. It is an old maxim 
that the courageous man who has two tasks to perform chooses 
first the more difficult. Some one has well said that it is of the 
essence of indolence to be industriously doing easy and obvious 
things while arduous duties go undone. The university never 
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does a higher or more appropriate service than when it takes 
some great task which seems only a dreary, desperate burden, 
and illuminates it with interest and hope. Every such achieve- 
ment marks a new epoch in the ethical evolution of the human 
race. Once again by a propaganda not of word but of deed, 
the university sets forth the sublimest of all ethical conceptions; 
the life of service, — furnishing the utmost fulfilment of human 
faculty, carrying the self out into the widest and most vital 
universe, — as the one transcendent opportunity. Professor 
James has suggested that the religious feeling at its best seems 
to depend upon some sort of fresh ethical discovery. There 
is a certain recognized spiritual light that lies over all the many 
different sorts of human effort that make up this present day 
historical movement toward a higher social system and a nobler 
type of personality. 

Robert A. Woods. 

South End House, Boston, Mass. 



